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about it. Your tremendous concerns were built by men who 
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actually did the work.” Theodore Roosevelt, in an address 
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at Pittsburgh in 1917. 
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Talking about it” is only a first step in the accom- 
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must develop a definite plan which is resolved into action. 
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What Theodore Roosevelt saw in Pittsburgh in 1917, 
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what we see in Pittsburgh today, came not from talk but 
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Merely talking about your will is no assurance to you 
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that your beneficiaries will receive all the benefits to be de- 
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will and then died leaving no will. 
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Men who actually do estate work (attorneys and trust 
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officers) can be very helpful to you in the planning and 
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drafting of your will. 
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Our officers will be glad to assist you and your attorney 
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in the formulation of an effective estate plan. 
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Calendar of Events 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Fores Street, PirtspurGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
Monpays 10:00 a.m. To 10:00 p.m. 
Oruer weekpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 P.M. 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 
CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LuNcHEON 12:15 To 1:30 P.M., WEEKDAYS 


REFRESHMENTS 3:00 To 6:30 P.M., 


WEEKDAys; 3:00 To 6:00 P.M., 
Dinner 6:00 To 8:00 p.m. 


SuNDayYs 
, MonpDays ONLY 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
Weexpays 9:00 a.m. TO 9:00 P.M. 
REFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M., REFERENCE SERVICES ONLY 


Open to the public every day without charge 
The entire building, however, will be closed Memorial Day, May 30 


OUTDOOR SKETCH CLASS 


A summer class in water color and oil for amateurs 
and hobbyists will be held two afternoons each week 
beginning June 14 and continuing through July 22. 
The group will meet at 1:30 o'clock each Tuesday 
and Friday afternoon in the Schenley Park and Civic 
Center area, under the direction of Robert R. Young, 
and is open for anyone over fourteen years of age. 
There is no charge for members of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute Society, but a fee of $6.00 for nonmembers. Each 
day there will be a preliminary demonstration and 
lecture by Mr. Young, then the group will scatter, 
each to do his own painting, which will be brought 
back for criticism at a later time. Registrations will 
be taken June 3 and 4 at the Education Office on the 
first floor of the Institute. 


NATIONAL HIGH-SCHOOL ART EXHIBIT 


Scholastic Magazines are presenting their annual 
showing of the top arts and crafts work done by 
high-school boys and girls all over the country, 
selected from forty-one regional shows, at the Insti- 
tute this month, closing May 31. The exhibit is in the 
third-floor art galleries. Some thirteen hundred pieces 
screened out from more than a hundred thousand 
original entries give a colorful, vigorous indication 
of what Young America has on its mind. The exhibit 
opened with a preview on May 6. 


BEQUESTS— 


COMMENCEMENT 


A graduating class of nearly nine hundred, the largest 
in the history of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
will receive diplomas on the morning of June 16, at 
10:00 o'clock in Syria Mosque. Dr. Howard C. Scharfe, 
minister of the Shadyside Presbyterian Church, will 
deliver the baccalaureate sermon the preceding day at 
8:00 p.M., in the one Music ie Hal 


MADE IN PITTSBURGH 
A CENTURY AGO 


The sugar bowl and creamer of glass in a 
deep amethyst hue, pictured on the cover, are 
outstanding among many beautiful pieces | 
now on display at Carnegie Museum. The pair 
is lent by Dr. Florence Kline, an enthusiastic 
local collector. Pattern molded in a twelve-rib 
design, these were manufactured around 1850, 
and the type is generally attributed to the 

| Bakewell factory. The pattern-mold method 
| consists of inserting the hot bubble of glass into 
a mold one-third to one-half the size of the 
| piece to be finished. Then the mold is opened, 
if it is hinged, or else the gather of glass is re- 
moved, and the blower enlarges the bubble. 


In making a will, money left to Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of Technology, or 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh should be covered by the following phrase: I do hereby give and bequeath 
to (Carnegie Institute) or (Carnegie Institute of Technology) or (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in 


the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


. Dollars 


MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is prepared to receive contributions given by friends in memory of 
deceased persons in lieu of floral tribute, and to notify the deceased's family of such gift. The amount of 
the contribution will not be specified unless requested by the donor. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, dedicated to literature, science, and art, is published monthly (except August and September) 
at 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, by Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Library, and Carnegie Institute of 


Technology. 


James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette F. Seneff, editorial assistant; Florence A. Kemler, advertising manager. 


Telephone Mayflower 7300. Volume XXIl, Number 10. Permission to reprint articles will be granted on request. Copies 
regularly sent to members of Carnegie Institute Society. Subscription $2.00 a year. Single copies 25 cents. 








EARLY PITTSBURGH GLASS 


Blown, cut, engraved, pressed, and molded glass 
dating from 1797 to 1890 and manufactured'in this 
section continues on display in Exhibit Rooms 1 and 
2 of the Museum. The pieces are lent by many private 
collectors with a few from the Museum. Arranged by 
Lowell Innes, honorary curator of glass, the exhibit 
is dedicated *‘to the pioneer glass men of all nationali- 
ties who helped to found Pittsburgh's first great 
industry, to those later men whose vision and enter- 
prise improved the product, and lastly to all who, 
with a sense of the past, understand their Pittsburgh 
and admire her craftsmanship.’’ The display will be 
discussed by Mr. Innes next month in CarNEGIE 
Macazing, and a detailed, illustrated catalogue that 
is practically a popular textbook on glass may be 
purchased at the Art and Nature Shop for $1.00. 


WEEKEND ORGAN RECITALS 
In the Music Hall 
By Marshall Bidwell 
Organist and Director 
Saturdays at 8:15 p.m. 
Sundays at 4:00 p.m. 
May 21—Bellefield Presbyterian Church Choir 
Howard L. Ralston, director 
May 28—Wilkinsburg Civic Symphony 
Eugene Reichenfeld, conductor 
Jung 5—Dr. Bidwell will play a special program of 
traditional wedding music. 
LITHOGRAPHS BY BENTON SPRUANCE 
Sixty-four lithographs by this nationally-known 
Philadelphia artist, who has been called the *‘print- 


maker to football fans of today,’’ will be on display 
in galleries E and F, second floor, from May 19 through 
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\ Looking forward to your favorite vacation 
spot this summer? Why not develop a hobby 
that will reveal new charm in those old fa- 
miliar places, or, if you wish, enhance the first 
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: trip in a different direction. 
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A Field Guide to the Birds . $3.50 ( 
Flower Guide (Wherry) . 3.00 

) Field Book of Snakes 3.75 | 
) Handbook of Frogs and Toads 6.50 ( 
| Field Book of Ponds and Streams 3.75 | 
| How To Draw Birds . 1.00 ¢ 
) How To Draw Portraits . 1.00 | 
| | | 


These books may be obtained at the new ( 


ART AND NATURE SHOP ( 
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June 26. His prints have regularly appeared each 
year for the past five in the exhibits at the Institute 
selected from the annual Pennell Competition at The 
Library of Congress. The subjects are miscellaneous 
and include many scenes of American daily life. The 
group is lent by Mr. and Mrs. James H. Beal. 


AMBASSADOR BOOKS 


Nearly a hundred books that give an honest picture 
of the British people, their daily life, surroundings, 
ideas, and enough history for background are on dis- 
Ray in the Public Affairs Room of the Library from 

ay 16 through June 20. These *‘Ambassador Books”’ 
are part of the ‘‘Books across the Sea’’ exchange pro- 
ject of the British Speaking Union to promote under- 
standing between Britons and Americans. 


CONTEMPORARY DRAWINGS 


Pen and ink, pencil, charcoal, chalk, pastel, and wash 
drawings are among the seventy-six from the Car- 
negie Institute permanent collection that go on dis- 
play on the balcony of the Hall of Sculpture from 
May 24 through June 10. Among the artists shown are 
Winslow Homer, William J. Glackens, Lucien Simon, 
Laura Knight, Arthur B. Davies, Maurice Sterne, 
Jean Louis Forain, Augustus E. John, Yasuo Kuniyo- 
shi, Harry Dix, James A. McNeill Whistler, Edwin 
Austin Abbey, John A. Twachtman, Du Maurier, 
J. M. W. Turner, Maurius A. J. Bauer, Benjamin Kop- 
man, Sir William Orpen, Robert F. Blum, Boardman 
Robinson, Bernard Karfiol, John La Farge, Auguste 
Rodin, C. J. Taylor, and Joseph Pennell. 


WATER COLORS AND DRAWINGS ANNUAL 


The work of sixty contemporary artists, selected from 
the 59th annual American exhibition of The Art 
Institute of Chicago last summer, will be hung on the 
balcony of the Hall of Sculpture from June 12 through 
July 3. The Collection is circularized by the American 
Federation of Arts. 


CARNEGIE THEATER 

ANTIGONE 

By Jean Anouilh 
Tue SHow1nc UP or Bianco Posnet 

By George Bernard Shaw 

May 21-28, 8:15 p.m. 
Matinee, May 27, 3:30 P.M. 

These two one-act plays will be produced by students 
in the School of Drama and directed by A. Nicholas 
Vardac, visiting director from Stanford University. 


STUDENT RECITALS AT TECH 


Exhibition Room, College of Fine Arts, 8:15 p.m. 

Tickets not required 

May 17—American piano compositions 

May 21—Compositions by uulenes 

May 22—Natalie Barnett, piano soloist 

May 26—Student recital 

May 31—Lettie Gearheart, organist 

June 5—Student recital 


WORLD OF ILLUSION 


An exhibit from the Museum of Modern Art, ‘‘World 
ot Illusion—Movements and Gesture’’ may be seen 
from May 9-30 in the Hewlett Room, College of Fine 
Arts, Carnegie Tech. Sponsored by the Beaux Arts 
Club, it includes photographs and reproductions 
tracing the interrelations among art forms—painting, 
sculpture, the ancient theater, modern dance, ballet, 
films, and modern art. 


You are tuuited to attend the 
Second pAbunual 


DINOSAUR BALL 
The evening of Friday, May 27 


In the marble and gold foyer of Carnegic Music Hall 





A GALA CARNIVAL OF NATIONS FEATURING FUN AND FANTASY IN A 


French Sidewalk Cafe African Fetish Club 
Persian Market Pompeian Room 
Street of the Nations Court of the Dinosaurs 


GRAND MARCH WITH AWARDS FOR COSTUMES 


Music by Benny Benack’s Orchestra 


YOUR TICKETS FOR THIS FANCY FLIGHT 
Single, $5; Patron, $25; Sponsor, $100 


GIVEN BY THE DINOSAUR GUILD FOR BENEFIT OF CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 





COMMITTEE 


Susan Sipe, Chairman Mrs. William Floyd William R. Oliver 
Mrs. C. G. Bodel Mr. and Mrs. John H. Gellatly Mrs. Earl F. Reed, Jr. 
John T. Conner Robert S. Kimball, Jr. Mrs. Regis A. Wolff 
Marty Lewis Cornelius James W. Lindsay Robert R. Young 


Mrs. Robert J. Dodds, Jr. Mrs. Frank M. Matthews Mrs. Ben Paul Zasloff 
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Yee Moc Mike 


Fidelity Trust Company, for example, differs from most 
other banks and trust companies by reason of its inde- 
pendence and its specialization. 


INDEPENDENCE 


@ We are not affiliated with any other financial institu- 
tion, and we are not controlled by any corporation, 
individual or group. 


@ As of the end of the year, our 100,000 shares outstand- 
ing were owned by 1,076 stockholders, an average of 
96 shares each. 


@ Our largest individual stockholder owns but two and 
one-half per cent of all outstanding shares. 


SPECIALIZATION 


@ Our principal business has always been the adminis- 
tration of estates and the management of trust funds. 


@ We have maintained a successful record in managing 
securities, real estate and family-owned enterprises as 
both executor and trustee for more than sixty-two years. 


Place Your Trust in Fidelity 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


341-343 FOURTH AVE. PITTSBURGH 





TRUST ASSETS NOW MORE THAN $275,000,000 














THOMAS MELLON 
BY THEOBALD CHARTRAN 
Carnegie Institute Collection 


HENRY CLAY FRICK 
BY ELIzABETH SHOUMATOFF 
Lent by Miss Helen Frick 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
BY ANDERS ZORN 
Carnegie Institute Collection 


THE PITTSBURGH SCENE, 1790-1949 


By VircGinia Lewis 


"meee mirror, on the wall, who in 
this land is the fairest of all?’’ and 
the exhibition in the galleries of Carnegie 
Institute through May 16, entitled ‘“The 
Pittsburgh Scene, 1790-1949" answers back 
in a hundred different ways with intrigu- 
ing glimpses of people and places to refresh 
our memories. This exhibition pays hom- 
age to Pittsburgh with affectionate thor- 
oughness, and reflects not only its past and 
pe. but what it thinks and how it 
eels. Its richness will unfold as one slowly 
moves from picture to picture, and it is one 
to be read—not glossed over as a tabloid. 
It shows Pittsburgh portrayed romantic- 
ally, realistically, flatteringly, frankly, in 
paint, ‘enemy and printing ink. We see the 
city taking form, growing up, and living 
in the majesty of its setting. 
Chronologically it begins with a draw- 
ing in 1790 by Lewis Brandt, the first 
visual record that we have, and after this, 
other views go on almost year by year. In 
1796 Jean Baptiste Tardieu came here with 
General Victor Collot and made drawings 
and maps for an illustrated journal. Several 
engravirigs of these are included in the ex- 
hibition. The first view in oil that we know 
of was by George Beck, a landscape painter 
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from Scotland, who passed through about 
1805. This is an early example of that ro- 
mantic mood which later became prevalent 
in American landscape painting. The hills 
rise behind the city like a sleeping giant 
little aware of how soon he would be 
stirred to action. The lithograph of Pitts- 
burgh in 1817 drawn by a Mrs. Gibson on 
her wedding tour is an early view familiar 
to most Pittsburghers. This has the de- 
lightful charm of the folk artist and shows 
Pittsburgh as a pleasant community with 
the first courthouse predominating, the 
center of civil and cultural life here at that 
time. And so it goes; there are views of 
Pittsburgh in 1825, 1828, 1835, 1837, 1840, 
and numerous ones carrying us through the 
great fire of 1845, on through the years to 
1949. 

It is great fun as we look at these vari- 
Ous views to see the gradual growth of the 
city; to note that certain old landmark- 
buildings disappear and new ones arise; to 
reminisce about life in the city when the 
old Monongahela House stood on Water 
Street across from the Baltimore and Ohio 
Station. Some of the more interesting 
documentary views are Gypsy Picnic by 
Harriet McKeown, showing Shady Ave- 








PITTSBURGH IN 1806 
Oil Painting by George Beck (1748-1812) 


Lent by University of Pittsburgh 





HOMESTEAD MILL NEAR PITTSBURGH ° 
Oil by William Coventry Wall (1810-86) 
Lent by Charles J. Rosenbloom 





nue and Wilkins in 1860, the Central 
Skating Rink near the Allegheny Cemetery 
around 1865, and Beitler’s Tavern on Penn 
Avenue near Shady, painted by Joseph 
Woodwell. 

The veil of smoke that covered the city 
of Pittsburgh for so long has been lifted in 
this exhibition by the artist who reveals 
what lies hidden to the untrained eye. We 
see now, if we haven't before, the curves 
and horizontals of its bridges and rivers, 
the diagonals and verticals of its hills that 
contribute basically and impressively to 
the architectural drama that is Pittsburgh. 
Industry has given us strength, but it has 
tended to eclipse some of the more pleas- 
ing aspects a our city. Our saauitenes 
have been spoiled; our hillsides marred. 
Parking lots, junk heaps, railroad sidings, 
trucking depots abound. Every cross street 
downtown ends abruptly at a river's un- 
esthetic edge, and one is left visually bump- 
ing into a hill across the water, the top 
fringed with lonely shacks. But the imagi- 
nation of the artist defies these things and 
bends them to his own point of view. He 
makes a painting of the loneliness and de- 
spair of shacks and slums, and is caught by 
a spirit which the dramatic situation of 
our hills only enhances. And although 
smoke gets in your eyes and throat, on 
canvas it can be beautiful with subtle 
nuances of color and value; 
and in Pittsburgh artists 
have apparently enjoyed 
it from the very first—as 
we may see, for example, 
in Russell Smith’s View 
of Pittsburgh from the Salt 
Works, 1838. 

The dramatic excite- 
ment of the steel furnace 
has long been a favorite 
subject for painting, and 
Pittsburgh offers innumer- 
able opportunities in this 
respect. Steel mills are 
treated both romantically 
and realistically. The con- 
viction of the folk paint- 
ing is most appealing, as 
in John Kane's Old Clin- 
ton Furness, while Everett 
Warner and George Sotter 
give in a more academic 
manner atmospheric ren- 


derings, and Aaron Gorson poeticizes the 
glow of the Bessemer at night. But the 
steel mill is hard to paint—fire, force, 
brutal strength—these qualities are per- 
haps more forcefully expressed by ab- 
stract design than pictorially. Virginia 
Ward has dramatically symbolized the 
strength of steel in an integrated composi- 
tion of vibrant color. Steel Mill, 1949. 
Louise Pershing’s Jones and Laughlin is 
equally effective. 

The exhibition shows too the recording 
of the establishment of a new community; 
the ingenuity and sturdiness of the pioneer 
settler; the altertness, inventiveness, and 
ambition of the scientist and industrialist. 
These qualities are reflected in the portraits 
in the exhibition, portraits of the men who 
have in some measure been responsible for 
the spirit of Pittsburgh. They are men of 
historical significance—William Pitt, 
George Washington, Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge; scientists who have made special 
contributions—Samuel Langley, John Bra- 
shear. Artists are represented, such as 
David Blythe and Mary Cassatt. Among 
the, industrialists, financiers, philanthro- 
pists, civic leaders are Henry Clay Frick, 
Andrew W. Mellon, Richard Beatty Mel- 
lon, and Andrew Carnegie. Through the 
years these people and of course many 
others have competed resolutely with the 





PROPOSED ARSENAL AT PITTSBURGH, 1814 
SKETCH OF THE FACADE 

Water Color by B. H. Latrobe 
Lent by The Library of Congress 
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PITTSBURGH AND ALLEGHENY FROM COAL HILL, 1849 
Colored Lithograph by G. Warren Smith after Drawing by B. F. Smith, Jr. 


Lent by Pennsylvania Room, Camegie Library 





PITTSBURGH FROM JOHN’S FERRY, ca. 1842-51 


Engraved by Charles Doumeclun, published by C. Berg, Nuremberg 


Permanent Collection, Carnegie Institute 





topographical and industrial complexities 
of this city. 

From many of the earlier paintings and 
prints we can see that Pittsburgh has had a 
representative architectural history, with 
examples of each period of American archi- 
tecture—local reflections of the taste of the 
times. Especially appealing is the hipped 
roof and graceful spire of Pittsburgh's first 
courthouse as shown in a number of litho- 
graphs and paintings. Later the classical 
revival style was used for the second court- 
house. It was designed by John Chislett 
and its dome is easily recognized in most 
views of the city after 1840. Numerous 
church steeples, some long since disap- 
peared, suggest the importance of religion 
in the early life of the city. Students of 
architecture will be interested in the draw- 
ing of the arsenal by Benjamin Latrobe 
lent by the Library of Congress. This was 
designed by him in 1814 and built in 
Lawrenceville on grounds owned by Wil- 
liam Foster, father of Stephen, whose por- 
trait by George Clough 1s also in the ex- 
hibition. A beautiful reminder of the style 
of the 1860s is the painting by Johanna K. 
Hailman, My House. Fortunately this is 
stull standing and one hopes it may be 
preserved for many years to come. 

While architecture is always a mirror of 
the thought of the times, genre and satire 
are more specifically informative. The col- 
lection contains a number of examples of 
social comment. The fame of David Blythe 
is widespread. Possibly Pittsburgh Piety is 
the interior of Christ Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the spire of which can be seen in 
his well-known picture The Pittsburgh 
Horse Market. In addition to the work of 
Blythe, there are of course examples of 
other early local artists working for the 
most part in landscape. Russell Smith is 
especially worthy of mention. Others are 

asper Lawman, George Hetzel, Joseph 
Woodwell, R. D. Holmes, John Donaghy. 
It is interesting too to discover that there 
must have been considerable activity in 
lithography here. There are a number of 
lithographs in the exhibition designed and 
printed by Pittsburgh firms and their 
artists. Some of them had taste as well as a 
journalistic eye. William Schuchman, Otto 
Krebs, August Wegner are outstanding. 
The pictorial recording of events and places 
which we can see here, and which is so 


Virginia Lewis, of the 
the University of Pitts- 
burgh fine arts depart- 
ment, is well known to 
readers for her articles on 
print exhibitions. 

Her research into 
Pittsburgh history, a 
hobby of the past ten 
years, provided much 
factual help in assembl- 
ing the prints, drawings, 
and paintings of the city 
since 1790, on display 
terongl May 16. 





VIRGINIA LEWIS 


characteristic of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury everywhere in America, have esthetic 
interest. One thinks especially of the paint- 
ings and prints of the fire of 1845, the rail- 
road riot of 1877. Pittsburgh apparently 
had an important place in most of the cur- 
rent illustrated magazines, such as Leslie's, 
Harper's, Graham's. 

In closing, one might say it is intriguing 
to take note of the various attitudes of 
artists, the interpretations they have put 
to this essentially Victorian city over the 
years; the impression it has made not only 
on local artists but on those of national 
and international significance. These pic- 
tures show an affection for the city which 
is reflected also in the organization of the 
exhibition by John O'Connor, Jr. He has 
handled a laborious task with great skill 
and taste. The charm of the exhibition is 
greatly enhanced by the understanding ar- 
rangement by Jack Nash in the hanging of 
these 279 paintings, prints, and drawings 
in almost as many different sizes and shapes. 
Carnegie Institute is to be congratulated 
for giving Pittsburgh this opportunity to 
see itself. One wishes that a careful selec- 
tion from both an esthetic and documen- 
tary standpoint could be acquired for per- 
manent display in a Pittsburgh room. And 
the mirror answered. ‘Thou, O Pitts- 
burgh, art fairest of them all.” 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 


ANNUAL Assoc1ATE MEMBER... . .§10 
ANNUAL SuPPORTING MEMBER. . $15 | 
| ANNUAL ConTRIBUTING MemBeR. ... .$25-100 
| ANNUAL SUSTAINING Memser.... . .$100-1,000 
ANNUAL SPONSOR........ .$1,000-5,000 
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A MILLARD SHEETS WATER COLOR 


A water color, 
Camel Woman by 
Millard Sheets, has 
been presented to 
Carnegie Institute 
by Mr. and Mrs. 
James H. Beal. Mr. 
Beal is a member of 
the legal firm of 
Reed, Smith, Shaw 
& McClay, a trustee 
of Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and a member 
ofits Fine Arts 
Committee. Mrs. Beal; who has herself 
worked in water color, has, naturally, a 
predilection for that medium, tempera, 
and gouache. Mr. and Mrs. Beal, in 1944 
and 1946, presented to the Institute three 
water colors by Charles H. Burchfield, and 
they have indicated a desire to add to the 
Institute's collection from time to time. 

Camel Woman is on paper pasted firmly to 
masonite board. It is 24 inches in width by 
304 inches in height. It is not dated but 1s 
signed *‘Millard Sheets’’ in the lower right 
corner. This picture is one of the India 
Village Series which the artist painted in 
1944. He holds it to be one of the best 
paintings he did in India during the time 
he was artist-correspondent for Life on the 
Burma-India front. Camel Woman was in a 
number of shows throughout the country 
and was purchased from the forty-sixth 
annual Water Color and Print Exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts in 1948 for presentation to Carnegie 
Institute. 

In this water color the artist demon- 
strates his growth, his command of his 
favorite medium, and his progress in mak- 
ing himself express on paper his under- 
standing of and his sympathy with life in 
whatever region of the world he finds him- 
self. He has attuned his color scheme to his 
theme, and Camel Woman ts a notable ex- 
ample of his powerful sense of design. He 
expresses in it that mystic or spiritual 
quality found in so many of his works. 
This quality is what Herbert Read in the 
Anatomy of Art calls the “‘distance beyond,”’ 
and he explains “‘it may be the spiritual or 





MILLARD SHEETS 





transcendental or, perhaps, merely fan- 
tastical ; but somewhere it will overstep the 
limits of the rational.’ Every element in 
the water color tends to heighten the 
artist's restrained expression of the hard- 
ships, the meagerness and the poverty of 
life in an India village. It is not only the 
color, design, perspective, and arrange- 
ment, but the very atmosphere the artist 
has created that carries out his inmost con- 
victions and understanding of what he 
observed in the East. 

Millard Sheets has had one of the most 
brilliant careers in the history of American 
art. It began in 1929, when at the age of 
twenty-two he won the $1,750 Prize for 
his painting The Goat Ranch in the Davis 
National Competition at the Witt Me- 
morial Gallery, San Antonio, Texas. He 
was born at Pomona, California, in 1907 
and studied at the Chouinard School of Art 
in Los Angeles for four years. He then 
went abroad for six months to observe in 
European galleries. He has been head of 
the art department of Scripps College since 
1931 and has carried on his career as a 

(Turn to page 337) 


THE CAMEL WOMAN 


THE FINE ARTS STUDENT AND TEACHER 


Tue quality of work 
done in the College 
of Fine Arts and its 
place on the cutting 
edge of develop- 
ments in education 
reflect the distin- 
guishing characteris- 
tic of education in 
the creative arts. 
Most of the educa- 
tional problems of 
B. KENNETH JOHNSTONE Catnegic Institute of 

echnology are com- 
mon to all colleges, but three are of special 
concern to the College of Fine Arts. They 
evolve from the nature of our instruction 
and the character of our professional work. 





PIONEERING IN ART 


The first concerns the relationship of 
student work to contemporary thought. 
When a scientist explores an uncharted 
field with the hope of increasing knowl- 
edge, we call it research. We encourage 
and applaud the effort. When an artist 
explores uncharted areas, whether in music, 
painting, drama, sculpture, or architec- 
ture, he invites both condemnation and 
tidicule. The contemporary arts are fields 
of public controversy. The cutting edge 
will always be strange to public taste. 
This was as true of Wagner as it is today 
of Schoenberg. Fortunately, public taste 
has no counterpart in science or engineer- 
ing. Some schools are insensitive to the 
contemporary culture of which they are a 
part and consequently cling to the pattern 
of education common a generation ago. A 
large group follows the generally accepted 
pattern of today. But there are a few 
schools strenuously seeking to explore the 
contemporary forces that shape our lives 
and our work. Carnegie is one of this latter 
group. Therefore, we must be bold and 
firmly committed to the rightness of pre- 
paring young men and women for leader- 
ship in the creative work of their genera- 
tion, not to giving them only competence 
in the fleeting skills of our own. 


By B. KENNETH JOHNSTONE 


NOT FROM TEXTBOOKS 

Our second major concern springs di- 
rectly from the nature of our instruction. 
In the arts, students work with intangible 
media in the development of professional 
techniques and habits of thought. Further- 
more, professional courses generally cover 
areas where textbooks are of no use. For 
example, no text is used in architectural 
design and planning, in sculpture, or in 
painting. The most important teaching is 
by precept. The teacher, working with one 
student or a group, teaches by example. 
Unlike mathematics, where each student 
is expected to reach the same answer, in 
the creative arts each student is expected to 
reach a different answer, one that springs 
sincerely from his own skill and inspira- 
tion. 

We are constantly aware that it is within 
our power to create young men and women 
who will continue to grow professionally 
throughout their careers. By the early 





B. Kenneth Johnstone is now on leave of absence 
from his work as director of the College of Fine Arts 
and head of the department of architecture at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. For three months 
he is working with his associates in the firm of 
Marlier and Johnstone on plans for the new School 
of Industrial Administration. 

Professor Johnstone came to Tech in November 1945 
from the Pennsylvania State College faculty, of which 
he had been a member since 1933 and head of the de- 
partment of architecture since 1938. 

A native of Chicago, he took his bachelor’s degree 
in architecture from the University of Illinois in 1928, 
his B.F.A. from Yale the next year, and as recipient 
of the Rome Prize in Architecture, studied at the 
American Academy in Rome from 1929 to 1932. 

He has traveled throughout this country and Europe 
e spent 1932 in the Dutch East Indies, China, and 

an, with five months on the island of Bali. His 

ecties of Balinese wood sculpture, exhibited in 
che Grand Central Galleries, New York, aroused 
considerable attention. 

Mr. Johnstone is author of Restoration of the Baths 
at Ostia, co-author of Building or Buying a Home, editor 
of Business Handbook for Building Contractors, and has 
written numerous professional articles. 

Recently elected president of the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture, Mr. Johnstone is 
a member of many professional and honorary socie- 
ties. 
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destruction of creative initiative and inde- 
pendent thought we can also create pro- 
fessional cripples. The educational pro- 
gram must steer a clear path combining 
disciplined effort on the one hand and the 
development of independent, creative ex- 
pression on the other. The challenge of 
combining these extremes requires a faculty 
of unusual competence, sensitively alert to 
the distinguishing characteristics of indi- 
viduals. Ultimately, our graduates will 
perform professionally as individuals. Con- 
sequently, they must be educated as indi- 
ated 


TEACHERS OF DISTINCTION 


Our third concern reflects the character 
of our faculty’s professional work. The 
goal each Fine Arts student sets for him- 
self unconsciously affects the development 
of his professional competence. But more 
important, his goal invariably is a reflec- 
tion of the professional attitude and dis- 
tinction of his teacher. We, consequently, 
must seek even higher standards of pro- 
fessional development in the teaching 
faculty. 

The qualities that make a good teacher 
in the creative arts are personal and in- 
tangible. But whatever they may be, above 
all he must be able to inspire students to 
wish to learn, and he must do this through 
demonstration of his own competence. If 
the College is to remain alive to contem- 

orary philosophy in the arts, it must 
foes an intellectual atmosphere that will 
encourage maximum professional develop- 
ment of its faculty. If the teacher is denied 
or avoids the intellectual stimulation of 
creative work in his field, his teaching 
must lose the exuberance of dealing with 
contemporary problems and become only 
scholarly and academic. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


While much of the responsibility for 
professional growth rests with the teacher, 
yet, in the arts, a more than usual share of 
responsibility rests with the administra- 
tion. This is due to the nature of our edu- 
cational program. In Fine Arts the pattern 
of professional disciplines is developed 
early. In fact, the student begins creative 

rofessional work in the first weeks of the 
Cokense year. We cannot trust this forma- 
tive period of the first creative exercises to 


teachers of average ability. On the con- 
trary, much of our freshman instruction is 
given by teachers of distinguished ability. 
Mary Morris’ work in drama and Webster 
Aitken’s work in piano are but two ex- 
amples. In many areas of study where there 
is only one teacher per subject, we have no 
place for the inexperienced, however great 
his potential for future development. 
Faculty of this caliber must come to us 
after significant success in their professional 
field, and the continued development of 
their professional competence becomes our 
responsibility. 


EQUIVALENT OF RESEARCH 


We must provide opportunity for con- 
tinued professional growth: in drama, by 
the encouragement of active participation 
in the theater as an actor or director; in 
music, by providing opportunity for public 
performance or leaves of absence to con- 
certize; in architecture, by the encourage- 
ment of limited professional practice; in 
painting and sculpture, by providing un- 
interrupted time to produce. This is the 
equivalent of research in science and engi- 
neering. If we do not provide the oppor- 
tunity, we force the faculty into professional 
stagnation. If this happened, the educa- 
tional program would soon follow. Since 
we expect our educational program in Fine 
Arts to maintain its distinguished quality, 
the faculty must be selected from those in 
the forefront of their respective fields. We 
must insure that they remain there. 

Therefore, the administrative officers of 
the College of Fine Arts have two major 
responsibilities—the professional educa- 
tion of the student, and the professional 
growth of the faculty. These are inter- 
related and inseparable. Both must be 
discharged effectively if education in the 
fine arts is to maintain the highest level 
of accomplishment. 


CUT GLASS BOWL 


ee cut glass bowl recently pre- 
sented to Carnegie Museum by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Robert Rodgers, of Slippery 
Rock, may be seen in the current display. 
It is a little over seven inches high, manu- 
factured around 1830 in the Bakewell 
tradition, and is decorated with English 
strawberry diamond and fan designs. 
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EXCITEMENT IN THE ART GALLERY 


By JENNIE COPELAND 


“There is so much 
excitement in aft, 
and I want a part of 
that excitement.’’ A 
high-school girl 
from Brooklyn 
voiced that senti- 
ment in her applica- 
tion for a scholar- 
ship through the 
Scholastic Art 
Awards this year. 

Equally enthusi- 
astic was a boy from 
Erie, Pennsylvania: ‘Art today is coming 
into a new era. This change is interesting, 
and I would like to be ‘in on it’.”’ 

“I still feel greatly excited the minute 
I enter these galleries and see the quantity 
and quality of work that has poured in 
from all over the country,’’ commented 
Bernice V. Setzer, art irector in Des 
Moines, who has made her trip to Pitts- 
burgh to see the judging a pleasant annual 
custom. 

And we have a feeling that visitors at 
the twenty-second National High-School 
Art Exhibition in Carnegie Institute's 
third-floor art galleries 
find real excitement in 
what they see there, too. 
It provides a “‘lift’’ to the 
pessimist and the cynic 
who see no good for the 
future of this turbulent 
world. 

After serving on the 
pictorial art jury, Clarence 
Carter came to the con- 
clusion that the young 
people are turning out 
more vital work than the 
adult artists. ‘“The adults 
are too busy shooting at 
each other,’’ he remarked. 

Perhaps the best chance 
to evaluate the work done 
by these young people fell 
to the scholarship jury, 
who worked for four and 
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a half days selecting the ninety-five schol- 
arship winners. By ee the varied con- 
tents of hundreds of portfolios submitted 
by high-school seniors aspiring to continue 
their study of art, these judges were indeed 
in a position to appraise the quality of the 
art work done in the high schools of 
America. ‘Because of the many consecu- 
tive years I have served on this jury,’’ said 
Royal Bailey Farnum, ‘‘I can compare this 
year’s work with that of previous years. 

‘There has been a decided advance in 
standard this year over that of any previ- 
ous year I have been privileged to serve,” 
he continued. ‘Because of the high quality 
of the majority of portfolios this year, we 
found ourselves forced to turn down schol- 
arship applicants better than those we ac- 
cepted last year.”’ 

Only in the three-dimensional division 
was there a feeling that progress was lag- 
ging. The judges of sculpture, ceramics, 
and crafts felt on the whole that the stand- 
ard this year was not in keeping with the 
upsurge in taste professionally. 

‘Teachers should discourage students 
from imitating, and should try to get them 
to express what they see and understand 


/ » 
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WATER COLOR sy Steve Matisz, 18 
Taylor Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh 
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POSTER sy Don SHEPLER, 18 
John R. Rogers High School, Spokane, Washington 


out of their own experience,’’ advised 
Janet de Coux after is cia the sculpture. 
The others agreed that often too trivial a 
point of view was apparent in the design 
of much of the ceramics and crafts. That 
young people need guidance ‘‘away from 
the comic strip thing’ was the conclusion. 

Those who visit the exhibition see on 
the gallery walls a very small proportion 
of the art work submitted 
by junior and senior high 
schools in this tremend- 
ous and ever-growing 
project sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines. 
The forty-one cosponsors 
who held preliminary 
regional shows reported 
an increasing number of 
entries this year through- 
out the country. From 
their reports it is esti- 
mated that 82,927 entries 
came before regional juries 
this year. The entries from 
areas still unsponsored, 
which were screened by 
a preliminary jury at the 





LINOLEUM BLOCK sy Ben Nira Brack, 13 
Central Junior High, Greensboro, North Carolina 


100,000. About 1,300 pieces selected by the 
juries are on display at the National High- 
School Art Exhibition in Carnegie Insti- 
tute galleries from May 7 through May 31. 

The national scope of the program is 
further represented by the juries assembled 
by Scholastic Magazines from various 
parts of the country. 

On the pictorial art jury were Aaron 
Bohrod, of Madison, Wis- 
consin; John Carroll, of 
East Chatham, New York; 
Clarence Carter, of Mil- 
ford, New Jersey; Carlos 
Lopez, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; and Gregory 
D. Ivy, of Greensboro, 
North Carolina. Judging 
graphic arts were Harvey 
Dunn, of Tenafly, New 
Jersey; Cy Hungerford and 
Robert Lepper, of Pitts- 
burgh; and George T. 
Miller, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

The preliminary jury 
consisted of Ruth E. 
Halvorsen, supervisor of 
art in Portland, Oregon; 





es of the national 
judging here, brought the 
total figure to well over 
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BLACK INK sy Barsara LicHTer, 19 
High School of Industrial Art, New York City 


Flossie Guyer Kysar, con- 
sultant in art education 


at Fort Worth, Texas; and Bess Foster 
Mather, director of art education in 
Minneapolis, Minn. In addition to Royal 
Bailey Farnum, of Hampton, Connecticut, 
the scholarship jurors were Charlotte R. 
Partridge, director of Layton School of 
Art in Milwaukee; and Dean Harry Wood, 
of the College of Fine Arts at Bradley 
University, Peoria. 

Judging sculpture, ceramics, and crafts 
were Janet de Coux, of Gibsonia, Penn- 
sylvania; Adolph Dioda, of West Ali- 
quippa, Pennsylvania; Kenneth F. Bates, 





GENERAL DESIGN sy La Vepa Stamos, 17 
Addison Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 





WEAVING sy La Wanpva Watson, 13 
W. E. Greiner Junior High School, Dallas, Texas 





— TEA i Oe HANDCRAFT sy ArpeLt Tuomas, 18 


. Vocational High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
COLORED INK sy Donatp Pryor, 18 


North High School, Wichita, Kansas 


of Cleveland; Frederic C. Clayter, of Pitts- 
burgh; Mabel H. Templin, of New Kensing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and Harriet L. Jenny, of 
Pittsburgh, art weavers. 

On the design jury were Dr. Farnum; 
Lois Ullman, of American Silk Mills, New 
York City; Joan Gardner, of The Saint 
Louis Fashion Creators; and Helen Topp, 
of Margaret Morrison Carnegie College. 
The commercial art jury consisted of 
Albert T. Sneden, of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Harvey Dunn and 
Robert Lepper. 

For the past two years the juries have 
included former Scholastic Art Awards 





CERAMICS sy Wiix1aAM Pan_e, 19 
Abraham Lincoln High School, San Jose, California 
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winners who have “‘made good.”’ Last 
year it was William Arthur Smith, this 
year, Adolph Dioda. 

But makin» good as an artist is not the 
only goal of p. :‘icipants in the Scholastic 
Art Awards. Perhaps the best omen for the 
future of America is in the words of a boy 
from Van Nuys, California: 

“Tl feel that I must function not only as 
an artist, but as a social being, and with 
both these ends in mind I am trying to 
observe and portray the people and the 
environment around me, so that, beyond 
expressing myself as an artist, I shall serve 
my fellow men, and help make the arts a 
necessary and vital social influence in our 
country today.” 

Away with the pessimist and the cynic! 
Already youth speaks of tomorrow as to- 
day. 


Iunaie Cuplend is national secretary for Schialainic 
Awards. A graduate of Connecticut College for 
Women, with her master’s degree from the University 
of New Hampshire, she had taught high-school Eng- 
lish and journalism and had done part-time reporting 
in Groton, Connecticut, for anesthe before going 
to New York City with Scholastic Magazines four 
years ago. 


OPEN MEETINGS 
Grass CLus—May 25 


Dr. Alexander Silverman will speak on 
Locke, Arcist’’ at the annual banquet of the Club 
at 6:30 p.m., in the College Club, and show pieces 
of Amberina, Pomona, and etched glass. Esther 
Edmondson will sing, with Martha M. Murdoch 
accompanying. Mrs. H. S. Dunmire will preside. 
AupuBon Society—May 25 
Carnegie Lecture Hall, 8:15 p.m. 
The Living Earth, a series of four color-sound moving 
pictures issued by Encyclopedia Britannica: Birth of 
the Soil, This Vital Earth, Arteries of Life, and Seeds 
of Destruction. Alex Hardie presiding. 
Numismatic Sociery— June 7 
Carnegie Museum, 8:00 p.m. 
Robert S. Porter, Jr., presiding 
BotanicaL Sociery—June 8 
President O. E. Jennings will speak on “‘Sleuthing 
for Rare Plants in This Vicinity’’ and show slides 
and specimens. Carnegie Museum, 8:15 P.M. 
Exptorers CLus—/une 14 
Dinner at downtown Y.M.C.A., 6:00 p.m. 
Meeting at Carnegie Museum, 8:00 p.m. 
Ivan Jirak, presiding. 


“Joseph 


BROADCASTS 


Tuesdays at 6:45 p.m., from WCAE 
through June 14 


Among O Wt Fhticnds 


_ Childs Frick Corporation has pre- 
sented $1,500 to Carnegie Institute for 
paleontological research this summer. 
This generous grant will enable Dr. J. 
LeRoy Kay, curator of vertebrate fossils at 
the Museum, to continue the work of the 
past several seasons in the West which has 
- been underwritten by the Childs Frick 
a A field expedition will be 
> into northern Idaho, Washington, 
oan British Columbia to study and collect 
specimens from the intermontane tertiary 
sediments. 

Two gifts have been made to the Insti- 
tute in memory of Dr. George H. Clapp: 
one from James C. Rea for the Museum, 
amd one from Mrs. H. H. McClintic. 

CarNgGIE MaGazine felt much compli- 
mented by a letter from the president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company and 
former president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, Devereux C. Josephs, 
addressed to the editor: ‘‘Each time the 
CaRNEGIE MaGazineE arrives I am im- 
pressed with how interesting, fresh, and 
vigorous it is. I realize that you and your 
predecessor have been kind enough to send 
it to me from time to time. Will you 
please accept the enclosed [$100] check as 
money due you for the pleasure I have re- 
ceived.’ 

Carnegie Tech oe received a number of 
generous gifts recently. Francis Keally, 
Tech ‘12, has given $1,000 for civil engi- 
neering research and also $100 for awards 
to students in civil engineering. 

Three other alumni have contributed to 
the William R. Work Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund: William W. Macalpine, ‘22, 
has given $100; and A. J. A. Peterson, ‘13, 
and C. J. Queenan, '25, each $100. 


INDEX 
XXII or 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 
June 1948 through May 1949 
now available. 
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Send name and address to 
4400 Forbes STREET 
PirrspurGH 13, Pa. 





THE SCIENCES IN PITTSBURGH 


VII. 


MEDICINE 


By C. W. W. Ekin 


Continuing the series of articles on Pittsburgh's contributions in science 


Tue earliest physi- 
cians in Pittsburgh 
were, for the most 
part, also military 
men. When General 
Braddock made his 
unsuccessful expedi- 
tion against Fort 
Duquesne in 1755, 
his officers included 
Dr. James ’Craik as 
surgeon-in-chief, 
who, with others, 
dressed the wounds 
of the mortally wounded Braddock. Later 
Dr. Craik became Washington's private 
physician. In 1770 he visited Fort Pitt 
with Washington, when he met another 
military physician, Dr. John Connolly, 
who later was to play an important part in 
Colonial history. 

Among the officers of the Forbes expe- 
dition against Fort Duquesne in 1758, Dr. 
(Colonel) Hugh Mercer commanded the 
Third Battalion. After Braddock’s defeat, 
Mercer had accompanied General Arm- 
strong in the Kittanning expedition, when 
he was wounded; the next year he was 
placed in command of all the military 
forces west of the Susquehanna River. 
Left in command of Fort Pitt by General 
Forbes, Mercer as a physician became the 
first officer in authority of the new town of 
Pittsburgh. Without doubt he performed 
his duties as physician at Fort Pitt, later 
Pittsburgh, as faithfully as he did his 
military ones. 

When Fort Pitt called for relief in men 
and stores, it was another ‘‘medical 
truant,’ Brigadier General Edward Hand, 
who proceeded from Bedford and took 
command in 1777-78. General Hand also 
practiced as a surgeon in the British Army 
and among the civilians in the town. In 
addition, he constructed what was prob- 
ably the first hospital west of the Alle- 
ghenies, in the form of a log building near 
the present town of Crafton, built to take 
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care of his soldiers afflicted during an 
epidemic of smallpox. Hand Street, now 
Ninth Street, in the city, was so named in 
his honor. 

‘““Dr.’’ John Connolly, in the name of 
Lord Dunmore and Virginia, claimed a 
considerable portion of land in south- 
western Pennsylvania—including Hannas- 
town and Pittsburgh—within the province 
of Virginia. By the orders of another phy- 
sician, General Arthur St. Clair, “‘Dr.’’ 
Connolly was arrested, but escaped and re- 
turned to Fort Pitt, which he renamed Fort 
Dunmore. 

Again later, from 1781-83, we see an- 
other physician, General William Irvine, 
in command of Fort Pitt and leader of the 
Pennsylvania troops in the Whiskey In- 
surrection in 1794. Irvine Street in the city 
remains in his honor. According to a letter 
written by Ecuyer from Bedford in 1763, a 
Dr. Boyd acted as the officer's physician 
and built a hospital ‘“‘under the draw- 
bridge’’ of Fort Pitt. 

Incidentally, almost as interesting as the 
military-medical association of the early 
days of Pittsburgh, was the frequent com- 
bination of parson and doctor. Noted ex- 
amples were those of Joseph Doddridge, 
who founded more than twenty Episcopal 
churches in the tri-state area, ministering 
to the sick in body and soul together; the 
Reverend Cephas Dodd, who studied and 
practiced both theology and medicine, 
chiefly in the Canonsburg-Washington area; 
and the Reverend Jacob Jennings, who 
preached and practiced medicine in West- 
moreland County from 1792-1811. Many 





Dr. C. W. W. Elkin is chairman of the medical 
division of the Allegheny General Hospital, and is 
assistant professor of medicine at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

He is president of the Pittsburgh Academy of Medi- 
cine, secretary of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, a member of the Allegheny County 
Medical Society, the Pennsylvania Medical Society, 
and the American Medical Association. 

A graduate of Allegheny College, he took his M.D. 
degree at Johns Hopkins University. 
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others, less prominent, might be men- 
tioned. 


EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Contemporaneous with the military 
surgeons at Fort Pitt, there were in 1784 
two prominent physicians practicing medi- 
cine in the town: Dr. Nathaniel Bedford 
and Dr. Thomas Barker. These doctors 
were among the first trustees of the Pitts- 
burgh Academy, which later became the 
Western University of Pennsylvania, and 
then the University of Pittsburgh. As the 
first settled practitioner in Pittsburgh, Dr. 
Bedford acquired much property in Birm- 
ingham, or South Side, and later located 
his home and office at Liberty and Seventh 
Avenues. *‘Lower’’ Pittsburgh was a popu- 
lar location for the early physicians. He 
was buried at the head of Twelfth Street, 
but later his body was transferred to lie 
beside that of the friendly Indian, Red 
Pole, in Trinity Churchyard on Sixth Ave- 
nue. Today the Bedford School and Bed- 
ford Avenue retain the name of this 
prominent doctor. 

As was the custom of the day, Dr. 
Bedford took on as a student and appren- 
tice Peter Mowry, the first in a family of 
many prominent physicians. It is of interest 
that a nephew, Robert Mowry, was 
instrumental in founding the Allegheny 
General Hospital and was on its original 
staff. 

Among other prominent doctors of Pitts- 
burgh of the early part of the nineteenth 
century were Doctors George Stevenson, 
an original director of the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Andrew Richard- 
son, who, like Dr. Mowry, was a vestry- 
man of Trinity Church; James Agnew, 
father of Chief Justice of Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, Daniel Agnew; Joseph 
Gazzam, who helped found the Pittsburgh 
Medical Society in 1821 and the Allegheny 
Medical Society in 1848, and with his 
brother Edward went through several 
epidemics, witnessed the great fire of 
1845, lived through the Mexican War and 
— of the Civil War, and witnessed the 
ounding of the Passavant, Mercy, and 
West Penn Hospitals. Edward Gazzam 
helped found the Free Soil Party and was 
the first Republican Senator from Alle- 
gheny County. Dr. Felix Brunot, a Hugue- 
not, came to America with Lafayette, 
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served as surgeon during the Revolution, 
located in Pittsburgh in 1797, and prac- 
ticed until 1838 on Brunot’s Island. Dr. 
William Addison was a son of Judge Al- 
exander Addison and brother-in-law of 
Peter Mowry. Dr. James Speer was a 
pioneer in eye surgery and founder of the 
Allegheny Cemetery. Dr. David Alter dis- 
covered and applied the principle of prism 
spectrum analysis. 

Based on the extent of his publications, 
the most prominent physician of the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century was Dr. 
Albert G. Walters, who apparently was 
ahead of his time in devising new methods 
of surgery. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL FOR PITTSBURGH 


It was about the middle of the nineteenth 
century that the need of a medical school 
in Pittsburgh began to be felt by the 
profession. Heretofore most of the local phy- 
ag were educated in England, Scot- 

nd, Philadelphia, or under the precep- 
torship of some prominent well-established 
doctor in the town. The first physician 
publicly to advocate such a local school 
was Dr. Andrew Fleming, a student of Dr. 





OLD TOMBSTONE IN TRINITY CHURCHYARD 


J. P. Gazzam, at a meeting of the Bedford 
Medical Society January 26, 1865. The 
medical school, however, did not come 
into actual existence until 1886, in build- 
ings just below the present Bigelow Boule- 
vard near 28th Street, very close to the old 
‘West Penn”’ Hospital. This ‘‘proprietary”’ 
school was privately owned and conducted 
by a group of prominent local physicians, 
including Doctors Cyrus B. King, J. Chris 
Lange, James McCann, James B. Murdoch, 
and E. A. Wood, with Dr. Murdoch as the 
first dean. In 1894 the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Medical College became the medical 
department of the Western Univerity of 
Pennsylvania, the following year it adopted 
a standard four-year course, and in 1908 it 
became by purchase an integral part of the 
University. About this time the school was 
reorganized as the University of Pitts- 
burgh and was moved from the Perrysville 
Avenue region to Oakland. 


MEDICAL SOCIETIES 


In its early development, as now, the 
faculty of the Medical School was, in 
large part, made up of prominent members 
of the profession active in the various local 
hospitals. Supplementing the functions of 
the school and the hospital were the vari- 
ous medical societies and journals that 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH CAMPUS 
AND PRESENT MEDICAL CENTER 


1. Cathedral of Learning 6. State Psychiatric Hospital 
2. Old Mellon, Dental— 7. Eye and Ear, 


Medical Library, 
Medical Offices 


3. Pennsylvania Hall 


Presbyterian, and 
Woman's Hospitals 
. City Hospital for 
(Medicine ) Infectious Diseases 
. Falk Clinic . Magee Hospital 
. Children’s Hospital . Stadium 





served as an outlet for the dissemination of 
knowledge helpful in medical problems. 
The first medical meetings consisted of 
small groups of physicians that met in 
some doctor's office; the first authentic 
organization was that of the Pittsburgh 
Medical Society, in June 1821, which was 
looked upon as rather exclusive in its 
membership. As a result it was succeeded 
by The Allegheny Medical Society in 1854, 
and in turn by the Allegheny County 
Medical Society, organized in 1865, which 
has continued to the present time as an 
integral part of the State Society, with a 
membership of eighteen hundred and fifty. 

Among other medical societies, some of 
which had short lives, was The Nathaniel 
Bedford Medical Society, organized in 
1864, discontinued in 1885. 

It was the need of a society in which 
subjects of a truly scientific medical nature 
could be discussed that brought into exist- 
ence in 1889 The Academy of Medical Sci- 
ences, four years later renamed The Pitts- 
burgh Academy of Medicine. This Society 
now located in its own building at 322 
Craig Street, the former Bellefield Club, 
first met in a building at Webster Avenue 
and High Street, now Sixth Avenue. Prom- 
inent among the organizers and early 
members were the outstanding names of 








Doctors R. W. Stewart, Albert Pettit, I. J. 
Moyer, Ewing Day, Lawrence Lichfield, 
Percival Eaton, Karl Emmerling, Cheva- 
lier Jackson, Theodore Diller, and Edward 
Heckel. In 1893 the Academy was instru- 
mental in organizing the first Nurses Di- 
rectory in the city—Sixth District Nurs- 
ing Association—and in establishing a 
pathological laboratory that later became 
the laboratory of the Department of 
Health of Pittsburgh. In 1895-96 through 
Chevalier Jackson the Academy established 
a library that today serves the medical and 
allied professions with serviceable in- 
formation, and in 1897 the Academy pro- 
posed medical inspection of public schools, 
now an accepted routine procedure. 

At the present time there are numerous 
smaller organizations representing various 
medical specialities, such as the Pittsburgh 
Surgical Society, the Pittsburgh Diabetes 
Society, as well as many hospital groups 
that meet regularly for discussion of their 
more specific problems. 


LOCAL MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS 


As for local medical publications, prob- 
ably the first was the Pittsburgh Medical 
Journal (1880-84), followed two years later 
by the Pittsburgh Medical Review, which, 
after many difficulties, continued as the 
Pittsburgh Medical Journal, and in 1904 be- 
came the official organ of the Medical So- 
ciety of the State of Pennsylvania. The 
Bulletin of the Allegheny County Medical So- 
ciety is the present publication of the pro- 
fession, representing some eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty physicians in the county. 


HOSPITALS 


Mention has been made of some of the 
Pittsburgh hospitals. Temporary hospitals 
were erected to take care of early military 
sick troops, especially during epidemics. 
The first permanent hospitals were: The 
Mercy, first established in 1847 on the pres- 
ent site of Joseph Horne Company. The 
Western Pennsylvania, established in 1848 
on the Denny and Schenley properties, 
bordering on Fisk Street, and managed, 
prior to 1907, under a charter common to 
the Dixmont Hospital (founded and named 
in 1859 in honor of Dorothy Dix); its pres- 
ent location on Friendship Avenue was 
procured and built upon in 1906-12. Pas- 
savant hospital, the first Protestant church 


hospital west of the Alleghenies, is an out- 
growth of the Pittsburgh Infirmary. Opened 
in 1848, in a house on Fleming Street, 
Allegheny City, by the Rev. W. A. Pas- 
savant, it was placed under the care of the 
Institute of Protestant Deaconesses; in 
1849 it was removed to a female seminary 
on Roberts Street and still later to annexes 
on Roberts and Reed Streets. 

The Homeopathic—now Shadyside— 
Hospital was founded in 1865 in an old 
mansion between First and Second Avenues, 
near Smithfield Street; the present building 
on Center Avenue was opened in 1910. Its 
Training School for Nurses was the first 
organized in the City (1885), from which 
was graduated the novelist Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. St. Francis Hospital was organ- 
ized in 1865, and first occupied a frame 
house on the present 37th Street, six years 
later moving to its present site on 45th 
Street. It is noted for its large psychiatric 
ward. 

In 1882 prominent citizens of Allegheny 
City, including James Park, Dr. R. B. 
Mowry, Felix R. Brunot, and Mayor Louis 
Peterson, procured a charter for the Alle- 
gheny General Hospital, which first oc- 
cupied a double brick dwelling on San- 
dusky Street, until a new structure was 
completed on Stockton Avenue and oc- 
cupied in 1904. This, too, became inade- 
quate for the vast North Side population, 
and so in 1936 the first skyscraper type of 
hospital in Pittsburgh, costing eight mil- 
lion dollars, was completed and occupied, 
on the Park and Chalfant properties of 
East North Avenue facing East Park. Soon 
thereafter the Pittsburgh Free Dispensary, 
organized in 1873 by St. Andrew's Epis- 
copal Church, and located on Chatham 
Street, became an integral part of the hos- 
pital out-patient department, the largest 
in the city. 

The South Side Hospital was chartered 
in 1893 and first occupied a vacant building 
on South 22d Street; in the same year it re- 
moved to South 20th and Mary Streets, 
where, with several annexes, it now stands. 

The Pittsburgh Hospital began in 1895 
as the Charity Hospital of Pittsburgh in a 
dwelling-house on Stanton Avenue, soon 
moved to a site on Collins Avenue, and 
then in 1905 occupied its present building 
on Frankstown Avenue and Washington 
Boulevard. It is conducted by the Sisters of 
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Charity, assuming its present name in 1908. 

St. John’s General Hospital, in the 
Woods Run district of the North Side, was 
first opened for patients in 1896 in a home 
on McClure Avenue and managed by a 
group of Lutheran Deaconesses, until 1910. 
In 1915 the Sisters of Divine Providence 
took over the reconstruction and manage- 
ment of the hospital. 

The charter ie the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital was obtained in 1895 by a group of 
sixteen women including Dr. Louise Lysle, 
and the hospital opened that year on 
Sherman Avenue, North Side, in two pri- 
vate dwellings. In 1900 the Hospital was 
moved to larger quarters on Ridge Avenue, 
and nine years later new a) were 
occupied on Sherman and Montgomery 
Avenues. Eleven years ago the Presbyterian 
Hospital became a part of the Medical 
Center group in Oakland. 

St. Margaret Memorial Hospital on 46th 
Street was chartered in 1891 under the will 
of John H. Schoenberger, a prominent 
Episcopalian, on the grounds of his summer 
residence. Through lack of funds the hos- 
pital was not occupied until October 1910. 

The Montefiore Hospital was opened in 
1908 on Center Avenue. Twenty-one years 
later it occupied its present site on Fifth 
Avenue in the Oakland district. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital was opened on 
Carson Street, South Side, in September 
1904, first in a large home, then seven years 
later in its present building. 

The Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital was 
first housed (1905) in the homestead of 
C. L. Magee at Forbes and Halket Street. 
A new building, adapted largely to ob- 
stetrical and gynecological patients, was 
occupied in 1911. 

The Municipal Hospital of Pittsburgh, 
for infectious oe was erected in 1904 
on Bedford Avenue. In 1941 it was moved 
to the Medical Center in Oakland. Near 
the old hospital site is the Tuberculosis 
League Hospital, and on Leech Farm, east 
of Washington Boulevard, is the City 
Tuberculosis Hospital. 

The Children’s Hospital, the Woman's 
Hospital, the Psychiatric Hospital of 
Western Pennsylvania—now part of the 
Medical School group—the Eye and Ear 
Hospital, and the Falk Clinic, make up a 
prominent part of the Medical Center. 

Nearby, and in several of the above- 


mentioned hospitals, are the buildings and 
classrooms of the Medical School of the 
University of Pittsburgh. As mentioned be- 
fore, the Medical School was a “‘proprie- 
tary’’ institution and became an integral 
part of the University in 1908. At present 
classes are held in the affiliated teaching 
hospitals, in the Old Mellon Institute 
Building on O'Hara Street, and in separate 
buildings on the hill above the campus and 
stadium. It is general knowledge that a 
new medical school is in the making, with 
recent contributions of several million 
dollars to erect an administration building, 
library, laboratory and classrooms, and the 
proposed School of Public Health under 
Dr. Thomas H. Parran. Then, when these 
buildings are constructed, and the work of 
the Medical School is concentrated in the 
Medical Center, will the University and 
the city come into world-wide recognition 
py denon and scientists, and the dreams 
and hopes of the medical profession come 
to life and reality. 


MILLARD SHEETS 
(Continued from page 326) 


painter, working with great success in oil, 
water color, mural decoration, and fresco, 
and producing an occasional etching or 
lithograph. He has won numerous awards, 
particularly for water colors, and he is 
represented in many museums throughout 
the United States. He began to exhibit at 
Carnegie Institute in the 1930 International 
and has been invited to every important 
exhibition at Carnegie Institute since that 
time. He served on the jury of admission 
and award for Directions in American 
Painting at the Institute in 1941, and was 
in Pittsburgh last year as a member of the 
pictorial jury for the Scholastic Awards. 

—J. O'C., Jr. 


STORY HOUR 


Boys and Girls Room of the Library 
Over five years old—Saturdays at 10:30 a.m. 
through May 28, then discontinued until October 1 
Three to five years—Wednesday, May 25, 10:30 a.m. 
with a talk for mothers by a Library staff member 
then discontinued until October 5 
On the radio—WCAE at 1:15 p.m. 
Monday and Wednesday through June 8 


SUMMER STORY HOUR 
For children of all ages 
during July and August 

each Wednesday at 2:30 p.m. 
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LISZT—TOO OFTEN OVERLOOKED 


By MarsHALL BIpwELL 


Tue long and bril- 
liant career of this 
gifted man covers 
the most glamorous 
epoch in the history 
of music. He was 
born in 1811, when 
Beethoven was work- 
ing on his Seventh 
Symphony, and he 
lived to see the tri- 
umph of Wagner, 
even surviving him 
by three years. 
Franz Liszt was the most astonishing 
virtuoso of his age, the inventor of the 
symphonic poem, the progenitor of mod- 
ern music, and a benefactor of every 
worthy musician who came his way. His 
services to Wagner alone should make his 
name immortal, for he not only provided 
money, which Wagner never paid back, 
but he provided encouragement when it 
was most needed, and furthermore, he pro- 
vided actual themes for Wagner's music. 





MARSHALL BIDWELL 


A WANDERING MINSTREL 


Liszt was the perfect type of cosmopo- 
lite, a sort of wandering minstrel. About 
nine years of age, he left his native Hungary 
for the first time. He stopped at Vienna, 
took some lessons from Czerny, and gave a 
concert which was attended by Beethoven, 
who rushed forward enthusiastically and 
kissed him. At fifteen he astounded all 
Europe with his brilliant fantasies on 
operatic airs and on gypsy melodies, and 
also by his favorite stunt of extemporizing 
on themes supplied by the audience. In 
those days pianists on tour did not play 
the classics, for they were not popular 
with the great mass of people, especially 
the provincial audiences. 

After Liszt's father died, he gave piano 
lessons to the socially elite in Paris; be- 
came a friend and intimate of Victor Hugo 
and Alexandre Dumas, even giving Victor 
Hugo piano lessons. He also knew Balzac 
and Heine and other celebrities. He fell 
in love with a Countess d’Agoult, a bril- 


liant writer. They ran off to Switzerland, 
and in the five years they lived together, 
three children were born to them. The 
second child, Cosima, later became the 
wife of Richard Wagner. She died just a 
few years ago, at the age of ninety-two. 

For the next seven years, Liszt made a 
series of concert tours, appearing in al- 
most every large European city. Every con- 
cert was a triumphal event. In 1848 he be- 
came court conductor at the court at 
Weimar, where for thirteen years he pro- 
duced operas and symphonic concerts. Al- 
ways something of a mystic, and from an 
early age possessing strong religious feel- 
ing, finally, when he was fifty years of age, 
he went to Rome to study theology. 
He was admitted to a monastic order. 
Liszt still continued to give concerts, and 
his appearance on the concert platform in 
Paris in the garb of an abbé must have been 
startling, to say the least. He now began 
writing profound religious works. During 
the summers he would return to Weimar 
to devote himself to his pupils, who came 
from all over the world. Weimar became 
the music capital of all Europe—a Mecca 
for all composers. He never charged any- 
thing for lessons and gave lavishly to all 
who needed help. At the opening of the 
theater at Bayreuth in 1876, Liszt was an 
honored guest. He died in 1886, at the age 
of seventy-five, having appeared publicly 
as pianist only twelve days earlier. 


BEST-KNOWN WORK NOT BEST 


Apparently Liszt’s activities and en- 
thusiasms were too manifold, too vari- 
ously engrossing, to allow him to become 
a composer of the rank of Bach, Beethoven, 
Wagner, and Brahms. He seems to have 
expressed nothing that has not been done a 
little better by someone else. It has been 
the habit for generations to judge him by 
his best-known compositions, which un- 
fortunately are not his best compositions— 
such as Liebestraume, La Campanella, the 
symphonic poem Les Preludes, and the 
Piano Concerto in E Flat. 

We rarely hear Liszt's Piano Sonata in B 
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Minor—a truly superb work, perhaps the 
most outstanding of the entire century— 
and his great Faust Symphony. His best 
piano music is almost entirely neglected by 
concert pianists and in consequence is 
virtually unknown to the general public. 

In his Piano Concerto in E Flat there is 
much power and beauty, although now 
and then you will 
detect an incurable 
disposition toward 
bombast and theat- 
ricalism. After all, 
what would you ex- 
pect from this vir- 
tuoso? The music is 
too often dazzling, 
rather than truly 
stirring. The poetry 
of an idea is too 
often marred by a 
fervor that is justa 
little bit common- 
place, a bit too orna- 
mental—as in the 
Hungarian Rhapso- 
dies. One critic has 
said of the Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapso- 
dies, “In a sort of 
ecstasy, the composer 
celebrates Hungary; 
then smiling bril- 
liantly, he passes 
the hat.’’ Obviously 
there is some truth 
in the words of the detractors ‘of this 
great man, for only in his later years, after 
he gave up his concert tours, did he write 
his best music. 


IMMENSELY INFLUENTIAL 


But whatever one’s opinion concerning 
the intrinsic merit of Liszt’s music, there 
can be no doubt as to the immense influence 
his work has had on the history of the art 
—perhaps greater than any other com- 
poser who ever lived. For no musician 
more generously lavished his love and at- 
tention on other musicians; he helped and 
encouraged Chopin, Schumann, Wagner, 
he discovered Robert Franz. Even Brahms 
came to Weimar to get his blessing—and 
fell asleep while Liszt was playing.. 

A long article could be written on his 
service to Wagner. By the time Wagner 
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had written his great opera Rheingold, Liszt 
had created six of his twelve symphonic 
poems. On page after page of Liszt's poems 
we find themes which Wagner took over 
and used in his operas. There are chromatic 
passages in Tristan and Isolde identical 
with Liszt’s tone poem Tasso; Wagner 
himself acknowledged his debt to Liszt’s 
Faust Symphony; the 
Prelude from Lohen- 
grin certainly was 
inspired by Liszt's 
tone poem Orpheus; 
you will find the 
Parsifal and Kundry 
leit-motifs in Liszt's 
Piano Sonata; there 
are Valkyrie themes 
in his Dante Sym- 
phony written long 
before Die Valkyrie. 

Liszt was Wagner's 
unwearying benefac- 
tor and father con- 
fessor. It was a one- 
sided relationship, 
for Wagner never 
conducted a single 
one of Liszt's orches- 
tral works. Wag- 
ner’s works were 
written for the stage 
and Liszt’s for the 
concert hall, but 
the Wagner enthusi- 
asts threw Liszt’s 
works out of the concert hall to make 
room for those of Wagner, who was in- 
capable of sharing the empire of the world 
with even his best friend. But Liszt, the 
grand, generous soul, never wavered in his 
loyalty to Wagner. 

One cannot begin to mention the enorm- 
ous debt that every modern composer owes 
to Liszt. The Richard Strauss of the sym- 
phonic poems could not have existed with- 
out him; both Saint-Saens and Cesar 
Franck were sedulous imitators, and Liszt 
paved the way for Debussy and the Im- 
pressionistic school with such pieces as 
Spozalizio, Au bord d'une source, and those 
charming pieces in his Années de Pilgrimage. 

He was the first cosmopolitan in music, 
and we find his progeny in every country 
in Europe—such men as Dohnanyi; the 
Russians, Balakerev, Borodin, Rimsky- 








Korsakoff, and Rachmaninoff; the Spanish 
Albeniz; and the Bohemian Smetana. He 
was the first of the nationalists by reason 
of the encouragement and inspiration he 
gave to the formation of national schools 
in Many countries. 

It is of interest to consider what he did 
for piano technique. Before his time, piano- 
playing was done mostly with the finger- 
tips; the elbows were held close to the side, 
the body immovable, with very little ac- 
tion of the forearm. The music that Liszt 
wrote simply could not be played by the 
old methods. He thus revolutionized piano 
technique by making free use of the fore- 
arm and upper arm, and forced to the ut- 
most the orchestral development of the 
piano. Before his time the piano was 
seldom played in a large hall unless in con- 
nection with orchestra. Now, for the first 
time, a whole evening's performance was 
given over to the piano—thus he really 
was the originator of the piano recital. 


GYPSY RATHER THAN MAGYAR 


Although this composer was born in 
Hungary and wrote a great deal of Hun- 
garian music—such as his three tone poems, 
Hungaria, Mazeppa, and The Battle of the 
Huns—he had none of the deep nationalism 
of his later compatriot Bartok, nor did he 
have the strong racial feelings of men like 
Grieg, Dvorak, or Sibelius. No, it was the 
Gypsy rather than the Magyar, who 
fascinated him; Liszt was such a traveler 


Greater public appreciation of Franz Liszt is not, 
so to speak, the crusade of Dr. Bidwell’s musical life, 
although he feels it a great shame this brilliant com- 
poser is not more often represented on concert pro- 
grams, his works generally appearing only as encores. 
In his weekend organ recitals at Carnegie Institute 
Music Hall, Dr. Bidwell over a year presents the work 
of as many as two hundred and eighty composers, and 
never can really decide which he prefers. 

He has been organist and director of music at Car- 
negie Institute since 1932, and for nearly as long, 
organist and choirmaster at the Third Presbyterian 
Church. A graduate of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Dr. Bidwell holds honorary doctorates in 
music from Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa, where 
he was organist for twelve years, and from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He studied under Widor at 
Fontainebleau, winning first prize in organ playing. 
He has been guest instructor at the University of 
Michigan, at Northwestern University, at Walden- 
woods School of Sacred Music, and one summer gave 
a series of recitals at Stanford University. 
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oo that he probably felt a certain kin- 
between his own nomadic existence 
ep of the wanderer upon the Hun- 
santos plains. His point of view was in- 
ternational rather than national; indeed, a 
personality such as Liszt belongs to the 
whole world. 

To be sure, he did write a book on Gypsy 
music and brought out two sets of Hun- 
garian National Melodies. He says him- 
self, however, that his so-called Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies are not derived from 
national Hungarian music, but from the 
Gypsies who made Hungary their home. 
The half-barbaric harmonies, the primi- 
tive, more or less chaotic form of these 
pieces truly represent the character of these 
strange people. 

It needs no special ear training to ap- 
preciate Liszt’s music. in listening to his 
music, remember that it was written dur- 
ing a Romantic era; people went wild over 
this sort of thing; and even today we can- 
not help but feel that here is an experi- 
menter of heroic caliber. Here is a man of 
action—as proof, over two hundred of his 
arrangements of the work of various com- 
posers as piano solo. 

But we must not forget that he also 
created music of his own—an immense 
amount of it, almost one thousand com- 
positions. He is really the first great pro- 
gram composer, for he translates into 
music a great deal of the literature of his 
day: Consolations, Harmonies poetiques et 
religieuses, Legendes, Eclogues; even 
Dante, Petrarch, Victor Hugo, Byron, and 
Lamartine are so converted. When listen- 
ing to his music, you quite often follow a 
story or poem. Even when he wrote a piece 
of absolute, pure music as the Piano Con- 
certo in E Flat, he could not resist a touch 
of the programmatic. 


INVENTED THE TONE POEM 


The tone poem, which Liszt invented, 
was a natural outgrowth of the nationalis- 
tic movement, since fairy tales and folklore 
provide such excellent material for musical 
illustration; it was also an outgrowth of 
the Romantic movement. But Liszt was 
not a realistic composer like Berlioz or 
Richard Strauss; he did not try to imitate 
sounds of nature, but rather, emotional 
states caused by a poem, a scene. In in- 

(Turn to page 342) 


NATURE MUSEUM ON WHEELS 


A MODERN trailer 
carrying exhibits of 
birds, mammals, in- 
sects, and plant life 
native to western 
Pennsylvania will 
go rolling into 
neighborhood parks 
and playgrounds of 
Pittsburgh through- 
out the summer, be- 
fore beginning its 
first winter's tour of 
city public and 
parochial schools. Made possible by a 
grant of $25,000 from the Sara Mellon 
Scaife Foundation, the Traveling Trailside 
Museum has been planned and built by the 
City department of parks and recreation, 
Howard Stewart, director, and is operated 
jointly by this department and the division 
of education of Carnegie Institute, which 
prepares and changes the displays. Natural- 
ists from the division of education and 
the City will travel with it to demonstrate 
the exhibits. At the request of the Foun- 
dation, the Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development is acting as Co- 
administrator of the grant and as the dis- 
bursing agent. 

In announcing the Traveling Museum, 
Mr. Stewart said: ‘In addition to being a 
highly valuable educational aid to nature 
study, the museum-on-wheels will open to 
many boys and girls a field of leisure-time 
activity and recreation that they will pur- 
sue all their lives.’ 

The Traveling Trailside Museum is just 
one phase in the program of co-operation 
between the City department of parks and 
recreation and the division of education of 
Carnegie Institute. For many years the 
City’s nature recreation program has used 
the facilities, the loan collections, and the 
staff of the Institute. Dr. O. E. ‘Jennings 
actually started the nature program in 
Frick Park in 1934. On the other hand, the 
Museum has used the neighborhood parks 
as outdoor laboratories in connection with 
the Junior Naturalists program. The pres- 
ent museum-on-wheels and others to come 
will, it is hoped, promote jointly sponsored 
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programs eventually throughout western 
Pennsylvania. 

The recent grant to Carnegie Institute 
from the Howard Heinz Endowment has 
made possible this new long-range plan for 
co-ordinating the programs of the Mu- 
seum and Department of Fine Arts with 
those of the City department of parks and 
recreation, the Board of Public Education, 
the parochial schools, the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, the various settlement houses and 
agencies, the Pennsylvania School of the 
Blind, the Juvenile Court, and the various 
leadership training courses conducted by 
the City, Camp Council, and the University 
of Pittsburgh. W. LeRoy Black has re- 
cently come from Frick Park to work on 
this program, as associate in the division 
of aisauien at Carnegie Institute under 
Dr. Arthur C. Twomey, director of the di- 
vision. 

It was at Dr. Black’s suggestion that the 
Traveling Trailside Museum has been dedi- 
cated to the memory of Reinhold L. Fricke, 
who was preparator in the section of edu- 
cation of the Museum from 1926 until his 
death in April, last year. 

Dr. Jennings comments on this dedica- 
tion: “Aside from his five years in the 
United States Navy, Fricke’s life was spent 
largely between field and laboratory, study- 
ing his beloved birds and mammals, and 
putting into his mounted specimens and 
small habitat groups the little intimacies 
he knew so well from his studies in field 
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Lois Fricke looks over a Museum specimen with W. 
LeRoy Black (rear), while Joan Fricke shows to City 
Director of Parks and Recreation Howard B. Stewart 
the plaque dedicating the new Traveling Trailside Mu- 
seum to the girls’ father, the late Reinhold L. Fricke. 








and forest. Those of us who have been with 
him on the excursions of the amateur bird- 
lovers group known as The Gooselookers, 
or the group from the University of Pitts- 
burgh known as The Collembola Club, 
will never forget his knowledge of the 
habits and habitats of the birds of the 
thickets, forests, and swamps of the Pyma- 
tuning, nor his wading the cold waters 
waist-deep, while the rest of us looked on. 

“Mr. Beiclie's passing was keenly felt 
among wide groups in western Pennsyl- 
vania. Many a summer nature camp will 
miss his cheery and fruitful visits; he was a 
frequent speaker and contributor of il- 
lustrative material to sportsman’s meet- 
ings, was chairman of the State Taxidermy 
Examining Board and field ornithologist at 
the sessions of the State Game Commis- 
sion’s training school. 

“Most of the more than seven hundred 
glass-covered loan cases containing more 
than four thousand specimens, and also the 
more than eight hundred skin specimens in 
glass tubes, all available for loan for edu- 
cational purposes, were Fricke’s handi- 
work. It is difficult to measure the in- 
fluence of the meticulous care and expert 
knowledge which he put into his prepara- 
tions when we mantle the tens of thou- 
sands of school children who view or study 
them every year. 

‘Unique and most fitting for the Chil- 
dren’s Museum are also the small habitat 
cases devoted to the family life of birds and 
mammals, attractive and instructive alike 
to children and adults. 

‘In field and club room, in museum ex- 
hibition halls and in the schoolroom, Mr. 
Fricke’s memory and influence in the realm 
of Nature will long remain.”’ 

A bronze plaque has been placed on the 
trailer, which carries this inscription: 


THIS 
TRAVELING TRAILSIDE MUSEUM 
WAS PRESENTED TO 
THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH 
BY THE 
SARAH MELLON SCAIFE 
FOUNDATION 
AND DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF 

REINHOLD L. FRICKE 


TRIP TO PYMATUNING 


HE Artists Guild and the Naturalists 
Guild are traveling to Pymatuning 
Lake the weekend of May 14 under leader- 
ship of Arthur C. Twomey, director of the 
division of education at Carnegie Insti- 
tute. The success of the earlier all-day trip 
to Raccoon Creek State Park, taken by 
some eighty persons, demanded another. 
The groups drive to Linesville Saturday 
and make the Travelers Hotel their head- 
quarters. Short field trips are planned for 
Saturday and Sunday, starting early. Dr. 
Twomey promises a close-up view of the 
warblers in full spring plumage. 
A number of the Museum and Fine Arts 
staff members will accompany the Guilds. 


TOO OFTEN OVERLOOKED 
(Continued from page 340) 


venting the tone poem, Liszt was the true 
father of program music in its most artistic 
form. 

Naturally, being an innovator, a pio- 
neer, he was not interested in the conven- 
tional form of the symphony. He could 
not express himself freely in that form. He 
discasted the three or four separate move- 
ments and wrote his symphonic poem in 
one connected movement. The themes are 
developed unconventionally by a system of 
transformation of motifs, a kind of meta- 
morphosis in his use of the leading motif, 
changing its character to suit the dramatic 
scheme. The result is extraordinary unity 
and originality. The same method will be 
found in his Piano Sonata, for example, and 
in his Concerto in A Major which might 
easily be called ‘Symphonic Poem,”’ with 
a subtitle, “The Life and Adventures of a 
Melody.”’ 

Up to now, Liszt has seemed to share the 
fate of those innovators and pioneers of 
art who have had to see the result of their 
labors come to a complete fulfillment in the 
work of their successors. Liszt, however, 
is incomparable in his intensity of expres- 
sion. The day will come, I believe, when 
Liszt will be recognized as not merely the 
most potent germinative force in modern 
music, but also in his own right, as the 
inspired creator of some of the most 
original masterpieces of the nineteenth 
century. 
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: 6800 feet down 


a MORE than a mile below the earth’s surface in the West Virginia 
- Panhandle lie deposits of great importance to America. They help 
s to give us purer water. Safer, cleaner food. More sanitary restau- 
“ rants and hospitals. Brighter clothes. Whiter paper. And more 
s effective anesthetics! 

e What are they? They’re salt beds. 

* And they’re important because they contain the raw materials 
* from which the basic chemicals, chlorine and caustic soda, 
e are made. 


Sinking a shaft to tap this deep-buried bed of priceless raw 
materials was one of the many achievements of ‘“Pittsburgh’s”’ 
Columbia Chemical engineers. 

By working with scientists and technicians in the producing 
industries, Columbia has developed many new and improved 
applications of basic industry chemicals. 

Behind all Columbia development work is a long and intimate 
background of experience and knowledge in the chemical field 
and physical equipment valued at millions and millions of dollars. 
s In the future, as in the past, Columbia will continue to serve 
i by improving the production and shipping of basic chemicals. 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 


A REVIEW BY AUusTIN WRIGHT 
Head, Department of English, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue student of drama 
who views a revival 
of She Stoops to Con- 
quer finds his thoughts 
turning inevitably 
to the evening of 
March 15, 1773, 
when the playwright 
and his friends as- 
sembled for dinner 
at the Shakespeare 
Tavern—where Dr. 
Samuel Johnson held 
forth at the head of 
the table ‘‘in inimitable glee’’—and pro- 
ceeded thence to Covent Garden Theatre 
to occupy prearranged posts and support 
Goldsmith's comedy on its opening night. 
These friendly precautions proved to be 
unnecessary, for the play succeeded on its 
own merits and not only has become a 
classic but—what is more—has received 
the tribute of one revival after another ex- 
tending down to our own day. 





AUSTIN WRIGHT 


A HAPPY CHOICE 


The choice of this comedy for perform- 
ance in the Carnegie Theater under the di- 
rection of B. Iden Payne was a happy one, 
for Mr. Payne embarked upon the theatri- 
cal profession as an actor in She Stoops to 
Conquer and has produced the play many 
times. He began with the minor but tempt- 
ing part of Diggory, graduated thence to 
the role of Tony Lumpkin, and eventually 
played the elderly Mr. Hardcastle. His 
familiarity with the eighteenth-century 
theater, his masterly introduction of no 
doubt traditional bits of comic stage busi- 
ness, and his sympathetic understanding of 
the genial, warm- hearted Goldsmith con- 


production. 


ILLUSION OF A VANISHED PERIOD 


And a distinguished success it was. The 
settings designed by Paul Trautvetter in- 
cluded a false proscenium arch and a jutting 
apron with candle footlights that whisked 


the audience straight back to the Covent 
Garden of 1773, and the backdrops repre- 
senting the hall of Hardcastle’s house, an 
inn, and a garden were brilliantly con- 
ceived. The ingenious use of roll curtains 
and sliding screens and the services of four 
solemn stage boys made possible the shift- 
ing of scenes and roperties in full view of 
the audience, a of considerable at- 
mospheric value. The costumes designed by 
Louis Knaack and executed by William 
Ryan were splendidly colorful without be- 
ing overdone, and they helped immeasura- 
bly to create the illusion of a vanished 


period. 


A YOUTHFUL BLUNDER 


In She Stoops to Conquer Goldsmith was 
in part ridiculing the sentimental comedy 
of the contemporary theater, and the play 
is sprinkled with ironic professions of 
worship of the ‘‘genteel’’ and abomination 
ofanything ‘‘low.”’ Believing that comedy 
springs from comic situations, he involved 
his hero in a web of complications spring- 
ing from an initial misunderstanding and 
created a merry plot that is saved from the 
farcical only by the naturalness of the 
characters, the graceful humor of the dia- 
logue, and the transparent good nature of 
the author. The basic incident—Marlow’s 
mistake of the Hardcastle house for an 
inn—is traditionally believed to stem from 
a similar blunder of Goldsmith's youth. In 
the cold light of reason it is preposterous, 
as are other incidents to which it gives 
rise; but to object to the play on such 
grounds would be absurd. Marlow did 
court Kate without recognizing in her the 
formal Miss Hardcastle who had stricken 
him dumb; Tony did persuade his long- 
suffering mother that she was forty miles 
from home instead of in her own garden— 
and that’s all there is to it. 


TIMELESS CHARM OF THE LINES 


Much of the charm of She Stoops to Con- 
quer lies in the polished yet warm and 
mostly natural phrasing of Goldsmith—a 
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A SCENE IN THE RECENT REVIVAL OF “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER” AT THE CARNEGIE THEATER 


charm which one finds not only in his 
plays and poems and essays and his one 
delightful novel, but even in the endless 
hack work which he ground out to keep 
himself in bread. The Carnegie players 
spoke the rich lines clearly and with a 
savor that indicated skillful direction as 
well as sensitive understanding on the part 
of the acting company. It was a pleasure to 
hear Hardcastle’s praise of ‘‘old friends, 
old times, old manners, old books, old 
wine,’’ Miss Neville’s prudent rationaliza- 
tion of her conduct in making sure of her 
fortune as well as her young man, and the 
formal language of the young lovers fall- 
ing so strangely upon modern ears—not 
only infinitely more refined than our 
patchy slang but actually just as effective 
for the purpose. Then there are those mo- 
ments when Goldsmith laughs with his 
listeners—for instance, Kate’s arch “‘Oh 
la, sir, you'll make one ashamed,’’ and 
Hastings’ superb ‘‘Perish the baubles! 
Your person is all I desire.’ These speeches 
and a hundred more carried across the foot- 
lights with their humor and gaiety un- 
affected by the passage of the years. 


IRREPRESSIBLE TONY 


The two casts were studded with so 
many first-rate performances that there is 
not space even to list all of them. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hardcastle and the two young ladies 
were excellently portrayed. The youthful 
Marlow of the first cast was more convinc- 
ing as the self-assured pursuer of Kate than 
as the tongue-tied suitor of Miss Hardcastle, 
whereas ‘the other and more mature Mar- 
low represented shyness and blundering 


embarrassment more successfully than non- 
chalance. Playgoers who saw only the 
first cast in action would have a conception 
of the “‘real’’ Marlow quite different from 
that held by those who saw only the 
second. Diggory was riotously funny, a 
little more so in the first cast than second. 

But as with generations of theater 
audiences, my favorite character was Tony 
Lumpkin, especially the bouncing, ir- 
repressible, grinning Tony of the first cast. 
Costume and all, he came straight from the 
world of Goldsmith and Fielding and 
Smollett, a world in which young squires 
drank and rode hard and dodged study and 
chased the girls and amused themselves by 
playing crude practical jokes. Perhaps it 
was just as well that his creator passed so 
many hours at the university “lounging 
about the college gates’’; had he as 
otherwise he might have become a better 
scholar, but he could never have created 
Tony Lumpkin. 


TO MAKE MERRY 


Within little more than a year after the 
triumph of She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith 
lay dead at forty-six. No man had ever 
been more eager for worldly success or more 
skeptical of the value of posthumous fame, 
but it is safe to assume that he would have 
been pleased had he known that after 
nearly two centuries his friend Johnson's 
generous comment upon the play would 
remain valid: “‘I know of no comedy for 
many years that has so much exhilarated 
an audience, that has answered so much 
the great end of comedy—making an audi- 
ence merry. 
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THE SCIENTIST’S BOOKSHELF 


By M. Grauam NETTING 
Assistant Director, Carnegie Museum 


TRACKS AND TRAILCRAFT By Extswortn Jascer. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. 381 p., 
203 plates. $3.95. Carnegie Library call no. 799 J14. 


TRAILCRAFT was the 
most important study 
for many millenia of 
human history. Both 
eating and avoidance 
of being eaten de- 
pended upon mastery 
of this subject. With 
such incentives and 
with constant prac- 
tice from childhood, 
it is nowise remark- 
able that many 
peoples became ex- 
pert trackers. If the years that you and I 
spent learning to read this printed page 
had been devoted to interpreting trail 
signs, I have no doubt that we too could 
look at each other's footprints in the mud 
and read therefrom age, sex, physical con- 
dition, and other characteristics. 

Perhaps because of this ancient herit- 
age, trailing has an almost universal ap- 
peal. In youth we practice Indian stalking 
or tracking—the Australian bushman is 
probably more deserving of emulation for 
tracking skill, but the American Indian 
has had better press agents. Outdoorsmen 
of all ages endeavor to learn trail lore, and 
many sedentary persons trail criminals 
through one detective story after another. 

In spite of the perdurable interest in out- 
door sleuthing, there has been a dearth of 
accurate, informative books on trailing. 
E,lsworth Jaeger, curator of education at 
the Buffalo Museum of Science, has com- 
pounded his experience in nature educa- 
tion, his amazingly broad knowledge of 
animal tracks and signs, and his skill as an 
artist. The result is an entertainingly writ- 
ten, satisfyingly accurate, and thoroughly 
illustrated book as useful to the sportsman 
as to the Boy Scout. 

‘‘Long before Scotland Yard or the 
F.B.I.,"" he writes, ‘‘Nature finger-printed 
her numerous family wherever they went 





M. GRAHAM NETTING 


. Nature’s tracks may take us back 
to the earth's beginnings or give us a com- 
plete autobiography of a living animal 
as we follow its fresh trail from day to day."’ 


260-MILLION-YEAR-OLD MYSTERY 


“While the fresh track of a living ani- 
mal is interesting, it is most fascinating to 
backtrack through the centuries and fol- 
low the trail of some giant dinosaur as he 
made his earth-shaking way."’ To this 
Opening statement of Chapter 1, devoted 
to “‘Fossil Tracks,’’ we at Carnegie Mu- 
seum can subscribe most heartily, for we 
now have in our ‘bone room’’ a 260-mil- 
lion-year-old mystery. Last autumn, in the 
vicinity of Marienville, Pennsylvania, J. 
LeRoy Kay and his associates blasted out 
massive sandstone slabs containing sixteen 
matched pairs of peculiar tracks. Although 
they have been viewed by many paleon- 
tologists, it is still uncertain whether they 
were made by a very large and primitive 
amphibian, a fish capable of slow emerg- 
ence on land by means of walking ‘‘fins,”’ 
or by an invertebrate larger than any 
presently known to have been in existence 
at that time. These are now being pre- 
pared for exhibition so that our visitors 
may help us solve the puzzle of what early 
Pennsylvanian left his footprints on the 
sands of time. 

If a neophyte tracker reports a wolf foot- 
print in your yard, you may scoff at his 
identification only on the basis of proba- 
bility. Although much has been written 
about differentiation of dog and wolf 
tracks, ‘experienced woodsmen say it is 
next to impossible to distinguish them.”’ 
Even though wolves are not to be expected, 
urban areas provide many trails worth 
studying. Tracks of several kinds of dogs, 
proceeding at different gaits, and of cats, 
rats, squirrels, robins, flickers, and spar- 
rows are often left in mud, dust, or snow 
in city yards. In Chapter 5, also, I was 
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intrigued by the amusing sketch of ‘‘slug 
love’’ and by the textual information that 
this lowly creature’s sticky, silvery trail 
sometimes leads to trapeze romance. Slugs 
‘‘use this slimy material as ropes to ascend 
or descend. Often, too, it forms a swing for 
cupid, for in mating, slugs suspend them- 
selves head down, swinging back and 
forth in cupid’s arms.’ 

Seeeniat are even more worthy of 
study than back yards. Shod and unshod 
horses, smaller-hooved mules and donkeys 
with greater ability to place their hind 
feet into the tracks made by their forefeet, 
and cloven-footed cows, pigs, sheep, and 
goats, all leave distinctive tracks. Pigeons, 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, and geese all toe- 
in as they walk, but the turkey is more 
pigeon-toed than any pigeon! 

‘‘The North American continent,’’ the 
author tells us, “‘offers, perhaps, the finest 
collection of animal tracks of all places on 
earth.’’ Although this claim is, I think, 
Open to question, there can be no doubt 
that the variety is sufficiently great to 
challenge the diagnostic prowess of any 
tracker. There are ‘‘Flatfoots,’’ such as the 
beaver, porcupine, skunk, raccoon, bear, 
and man; ‘Toe Walkers’’—cats, dogs, 
wolves, foxes, and coyotes; and ““Toenail 
Walkers’’—deer, elk, caribou, moose, 
antelope, and other hooved animals. The 
quiet-walking, stalking predators have 
perfect registry of hindfoot in forefoot mark 
when sneaking forward, but the prints 
may be separated when the animal trots. 
Although the brown bear is much larger 
than the grizzly, it has proportionately 
shorter claws on its forefeet and usually 
leaves tracks without claw marks. Jaguar 
and sea otter, coati mundi and caribou, 
peccary and grasshopper mouse, shrew and 
armadillo—the tracks of these and many 
others are described and pictured in the 
three chapters devoted to ‘Animal Tracks 
of Field and Forest.’ 

Anyone who has 
ever floundered 
through soft, deep 
snow has learned 
that the unac- 
coutered human foot 
is ill-adapted for 
such travel. In win- 
ter the Arctic fox 
grows furry mocca- 





sins, the big feet of the lynx are further en- 
larged by a growth of bristly hairs, the 
ruffed grouse adds a fringe of strong horny 
points along its toes, and the ptarmigan 
dons feather sox. Big-footed snowshoe 
rabbits bound over the snow when deer 
and moose are confined to well-trodden 
paths in ‘‘yards.’’ The caribou, doubly 
provided for, can spread its hooves and dew 
claws for snow travel, or glide over glare 
ice with its sharp, outer hoof edges func- 
tioning as hollow-ground skates. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLERS 


Readers wearied by Arctic snowshoeing 
may vicariously enjoy an Old World safari 
in Chapter 11 as they follow the spoor of 
lion, tiger, serval, fennec, and panda. 
Many of the tracks have exotic shapes 
quite in keeping with the animals to 
which they belong—elephant and rhino, 
sarees and giraffe, impalla and dik 
dik, kudu and gnu, aardvark and emu. 

There is a lengthy chapter on bird tracks 
that merits careful study by serious 
““birders.’’ The brevity of the succeeding 
chapter on amphibian and reptile tracks 
testifies to the neglect of this important 
subject on the part of herpetologists, ex- 
cept in arid regions where snake and lizard 
trails are more readily observed. Variety of 
structure and complexity of life history 
among crustaceans, mollusks, and insects 
results in tracks, trails, and signs which 
offer a great challenge to the naturalists 
and outdoorsman. 

Nature leaders will find Chapters 15 and 
16 especially helpful. The former outlines 
the various methods of reproducing tracks 
—silhouettes, mud, plaster, wax and latex 
casts, the techniques of making molds of 
impressions in snow and dust, and the use 
of track casts in ceramic decoration and 
concrete stepping stones. The latter chap- 
ter describes various tracking games which 
give the camper an opportunity to test his 
skill at one of the oldest but still fascinat- 
ing human endeavors. 

Modern campers carry their own pro- 
vender and do not need to become expert 
trackers in order to eat. The ability to read 
even the simplest pages of Nature's finger- 
print album adds so much to outdoor en- 
joyment, however, that Tracks and Trail- 
craft is a useful field book for everyone who 
treads woodland trails. 
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FAMILIAR FoopDs IN FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


» In the early nineteenth century, when 
Philadelphia was a thriving center of in- 
dustry and culture, there were constant 
calls on the time and talents of the gifted 
sign painter John Woodside. Military or- 
ganizations, fraternal orders, and the im- 
mensely popular rival volunteer fire com- 
panies all sought out Woodside to ornament 
their banners, capes, and caps. 


» Hand-pump fire engines and hose car- 
riages, the new horse-drawn omnibuses, and 
““brigades”’ of railroad cars all blazed with 
his brilliant, gayly decorative designs. So 
much a part of the Philadelphia tradition 
were trimmings by Woodside that no one 
thought to keep a record or preserve his 
work. Time, wind, rain, and sun eventually 
consumed their glory; and so there remains, 
as evidence of his delightful skill and fancy, 
but a fragment or two of tattered silk, 
several preliminary sketches, and a legend. 


> But once, in the exuberance of his youth 
when he aspired to serious stature as an 
artist, he entered several still lifes in the 
annual show of the Academy of Fine Arts. 


6) H.J. HEINZ COMPANY @ 


Among the few to survive is this naive 
staunch little scene. Like all primitive 
paintings it has a childlike, universal 
quality. These fruits are not individualized; 
they are classic examples of each species. 


> The professional painter’s ‘“‘atmospheric 
envelope’’, that benison which unites colors 
and relates objects, lends no gentle aura 
to these isolated items. Each group is 
factual as an inventory; objects have been 
painted as the artist knew them to be, not 
as he saw them. And yet, despite its stilted 
treatment, this picture has an originality 
and honest craftsmanship of great appeal. 
It is in primitives like this—artless, stylized, 
but with an ingenuously direct grasp of the 
physical world—that we find the true well- 
springs of authentic American art. 


* As indigenous to the American scene as 
this fragment of homespun is the famous 
House of Heinz. Founded in the pioneer 
days of the canning industry, H. J. Heinz 
Company has grown up with America, con- 
tributing a wealth of eating pleasure to 
four generations of our families. 

—Heinz School Service Library 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Princeton. Art. 


JAMES H. BEAL 
Princeton. University of Pittsburgh Law School. 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
Yale. Carnegie Institute of Technology. Vice Presi- 
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Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 
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of Technology. 
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of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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To weather experts, 


this sign stands 


for a mirage 


10 MAY ONE this sign GULF stands for 


two quarantees | 


e The Gulf emblem on any product stands for two 
guarantees of excellence. One visible, one invisible. 

The visible guarantee is evidenced by the plant and 
properties that make Gulf one of the country’s 

largest producers and refiners of crude oil. 

The invisible guarantee is the determination of Gulf 

to make the best petroleum products that skill, science, 
loyal employees and alert management can jointly achieve. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








